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John Hondley, from 1729 to 

17-13. 
Charles Cobbe, from 1743 to 

1760. 



from 1720 to 



1T29. 
Luke Ftgao 

1734. 
John Linegar, from 1734 to 

1756. 
Bichard Lincoln, from 1757 to 

1762. 
Patrick Fitzaimon, from 1763 

to 1769. 
John Carpenter, from 1770 to 

1786. 
John Troy, from 1786 to 1833. 



Daniel MorraVi from 1823 to 
1832. 

Paul Cullen, from 1852 to pre- 
sent time. 



Wm. Carmichael, from 1765 

to 1766. 
Arthur Smyth, from 1766 to 

1772. 
John Crailock, from 1772 to 

1778. 
Eobert Fowler, from 1778 to 

1803. 
Earl of Normanton,from 1803 

to 1809. 
Easeby Cleaver, from 1809 to 

1819. 
Lord John G. Beresford, from 

1819 to 1822. 
Wm.Maoee,froml822to ]mi. 
Bichard Whately, from 1831 to 

present time. 

From the above table it appears, first, that there was 
always a succession of archbishops in the See of 
Dublin, in wliich succession the present Archbishop 
Whately now stands. Second, that there was no Romanist 
archbishop of Dublin for 76 years (from 1535 to 1611), 
with the exception of three years (from 1555 to 1558 ; for 
Hugh Cunven renounced obedience to the pope in 1559). 
Therefore, it is the Irish Church, and not the Roman 
Church, which has succession in the See of Dublin. 

Matthew de Oviedo, who was nominated by the 
Pope in 1600, was not a bishop. He was a political 
agent of the King of Spain, sent over by him to 
carry on war against the Queen of England ; and the Pope, 
to give credit to his mission, gave him the title only of 
archbishop of Dublin, by naming him as the person to be 
appointed to that Sec ; but Oviedo was not consecrated. 
This appears from the fact that Peter Lalor was " Vicar 
General of the Apostolic See," in the Diocese of Dublin, 
in 1606, and had been so for many years* — showing that 
while Oviedo was living, the Pope had only a vicar-ge- 
neral, and not an archbishop, in the See of Dublin. The 
&ct was, that if Ireland had been conquered by the King 
of Spain, Oviedo was to have been made the Pope's arch- 
bishop in Dublin. But as Ireland was not conquered, he 
never was consecrated ; and he never set foot in Dublin. 
Our readers may see another case of the same kind in onr 
article " On the Succession of the Irish Bishops," in our 
number for August, 1854. 

Thus, for SEVENTY-SIX years (that is, from 1535 to 1611, 
omitting the three first years of Hugh Curwen), the Popa 
never had an archbishop in the See of Dublin. 
_ It is, therefore, mere ignorance now to boast of a succes- 
sion of Roman Catholic archbishops in the See of Dublin. 

"When Eugene Matthews was appointed by the bishop of 
Rome in 1611, Thomas Jones, a Catholic prelate, holding 
the Catholic creeds, and canonically consecrated, was in 
legitimate possession of the See of Dublin. The appoint- 
ment of Eugene Matthews to a See which was then canoni- 
cally filled, was unlawful and void. By the laws of the 
Catholic Church, there can be bat one bishop in a See ; 
and a second bishop appointed to a See in which there is 
a bishop already, is KO bishop. 

Eugene Matthews, and all his successors, labour under 
thas sentence. By the laws of the Catholic Church, none 
of them are bishops. 

We ask, will any Roman Catholic lawyer have thebold- 
ne?8 'o discuss this question in our pages? 

We further affirm, that no law or canon of the Catholic 
Church has given to the Bishop of Rome a power to nomi- 
nate or appomt the other bishops of Christendom. 

It any such law or canon can be produced, let it be sent 
to us, and we will publish it. 

How long will Roman Catholics fail to answer every 
such challenge of ours ? 

They cannot answer, until truth shall change sides. There 
lies the rub! 



THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY. 
We have ever held it to be one of the heaviest charges 
against the Church of Rome, that she has made additions 
to the articles of the Christian Faith, as handed down in 
the Catholic creed. 

Twelve new articles, added to the creed fifteen hundred 
years after the time of Christ, can have no claim to be 
" the faith once delivered to the saints." 

lioman Catholics, however, do not easily see the great- 
ness of this offence. Their priests are natur.tUy more 
anxious about upliolding the new articles than the old 
ones ; partly because the old are able to stand alone, and 
Me new are not ; and partly because those who study the 
Scriptures do not attack the old articles, and do attack the 
new ones. Tlius Roman Catholics hear much about the 
importance of the new articles and but little, perhaps, 
•boat the old ones. 
u'^u ^°™''" Catholics really understood the importance of 

the articles of the Christian faith" — if they knew how 
those articles do meet the wants of men's souls, and appeal 
• I?* ^''^"'ons of their hearts — they would be more 
J~°"f of the inventions ami additions of men. 

Such a n- understanding of the Creed, as containing the 

• Divia' ReporlB ; Fr&ciLiUie Caae. 



great truths proposed by God himself to occupy our minds 
and engage our hearts, is also a strong confirmation of our 
faith, in addition to the great argument of prophecy which 
we stated in our last ntmiber. 

We wish, therefore, to caU attention to the articles of 
the ancient Creed. 

We designedly begin with that article of the creed 
which, perhaps, our readers may have the most over- 
looked — " the resurrection of the body." 

Mankind have always been anxious and uneasy about 
their future destiny after death ; for of all creatures in this 
world, God has made man alone capable of looking beyond 
the grave. 

The heathen nations always believed in the immortality 
of the soul. Some small sects among them denied it, as 
the Sadducees did among the Jews ; but the mass of the 
heathen, not being led by the false philosophy of the few, 
always believed in the immortality of the soul and a 
future existence. 

The Latin poet, Virgil, who lived not long before the 
birth of Christ, has left us an account of the popular belief 
about that future existence, with its rewards and punish- 
ments. 

He has succeeded well in describing the torments of the 
damned, and well, too, in describing the process by which 
the heathen believed that souls were gradually purged of 
the stains of sin — a description which has been largely 
adopted into the debased Christianity of later ages.* 

But his description of heaven, though he (lid his best to 
make it attractive, is such as no living man could wish to 
I obtain in exchange for this life. 

In his description, the whole state of the dead appears 
cold and dreary in the extreme — 

" Rfgtons void of tight, 
Through the vast empire of eteriiat night" 

And every attempt to ascribe happiness to the dead only 
makes the unreality of the scene the more painful — 

" But re^ch your haid. oh parent shade, nor shun 
Tne dear embraces of your loosing son ! 
He said, and falling tears bis face bedew. 
Then thrice around ais necl^ his arms he threw, 
And thrice the ftiltirg shadow slipt away, 
Lilte winds, or empLy dreams that fly the day." 

iDrndm't Virgil, Boole vl., 918.) 

Existence like a dream can never bo an object of 
desire to man. 

If Virgil's heaven contains one object of desire, it arises 
from the doctrine of the transmigration of souls — 
*^ Those happy spirits which, ordained by fate. 
For future beings and nkw bodiks wait." 

Yet what an object of desire ! — 

** That, unremembering of its former pafo, 
The soul may suiTer mortal flesh agahi.'* 

Yet, doubtless, such an ofier would have been gladly 
embraced by any shade in Vir^^il's heaven. 

So cold and dreary was the brightest conception that a 
heathen could form of happiness in a life to come. 

There must have been — and there was — a reason for 
this failure. 

God created the first man, Adam, a being composed of 
body and soul ; Adam, so created, was immortal ; he 
was always to have body and soul united. But when 
Adam sinned, the sentence went forth that he must die : 
and so death passed npon all men (Romans v. 12). 

" Death'' did not mean that his soul should cease to 
exist; it meant the destruction of the body and the 
separation of the soul. 

Tlie statu of a disembodied spirit, is, therefore, the state 
of death. 

Virgil, knowing the immortality of the soul, but being 
ignorant of the resurrection of the body, could only de- 
scribe the state of the dead ; and, do what he would to 
make that state seem happy, the inmost feeling of man- 
kind, more true than man's philosophy, turns, and will 
ever turn, with instinctive aversion from the hateful 
picture. The " rising from the dead" (Mark ix. 10) can 
alone be the hope of immortality. 

Alas, that many Christian:; should have no higher 
notion of the life to come than the heathen had ! 

Their minds are turned away from the articles of the 
Christian faith, and fixed on the inventions of men. The 
doctrine of the heathen poet and the Council of Trent, 
that " there is a purgatory," is ever before their eyes ; the 
Christian doctrine of " the resurrection of tlie body," 
never ! and, consequently, their great concern about the 
life to come, is how they may escape from the torments of 
purgatory — not how they may " attain unto the resurrec- 
tion of the dead" (Phillipians iii. 11). 

Most of our readers are probably conscious, that their 
notions of ueaves are so cold and gloomy that to them 
it is hardly an object of desire. If they must die, they 
would rather go there than to hell or purgatory ; but if 
they could choose for themselves, they would rather stay 
in this world tban do either. 

This feeling does not altogether proceed from a fear of 
the judgment of God ; it proceeds in part from not being 
fit for the enjoyments of heaven j but it proceeds in great 
part, too, from not tmderstanding the state of existence we 
shall have in the life to come — from not believing and 
understanding the resurrection of the dead. 

For, independent of the sense of guilt and the fear of 
judgment, the idea of being a mere disembodied spirit is 
repulsive to the nature of man ; because that is not the 

• See the Catbolic LAtiiAH for May, 1853, ;>«ge Si. 



state of existence for which God created man, nor is it the 
state to which God designs to restore him ; and the 
cravings of man's nature can be satisfied by that alone for 
which God created man. Therefore, the notion of being 
a mere spirit, stript of the body, must ever produce in the 
soul a sense of shrinking and shivering, like that which 
going naked would produce in the body. 

But if the body shall be raised out of the grave, and 
body and soul again become a living man, then man 
triumphs over death ; and if the body, risen from the 
grave, shall be freed from all the sickness, pain, and weak- 
ness, which it now suffers in consequence of sin— if it rise 
glorious and incorruptible, as Adam's body was before he 
tell — then every desue of immortality which man is na- 
turally capable of forming, is fulfilled in the life to come. 
All this, and more, the scripture promises. 

St. Paul acknowledges the nakedness of a disem- 
bodied spirit, and promises something better ; when 
speaking of the present body, he says — " In this we groan, 
earnestly desiring to be clothed npon with our house that 
is from heaven ; if so be that being clothed, we shall not 
be found naked. Fur we that are in this tabernacle do 
groan, being burdened : not that we would be unclothed, 
but clothed upon, that mortality might be swallowed up of 
life" (2 Cor. v. 2-4). 

The Corinthians erred (not like the Sadducees, by de- 
nying the existence of spirits), but by doubting the resur- 
rection of the body ; and to them the apostle says — "Now 
is Christ risen from the dead, and become the first fruits, 
them that slept. For as in Adam all die, even so in Christ 
shall all be made alive" (I Cor. xv. 20, 21). And God 
who giveth a new body to the seed which rots under the 
earth, can raise up again that body which death has con- 
signed to the worms and the dust. 

That very body shall be raised, but how changed ! " It 
is sown in corruption ; it is raised in incorrupiion : it is 
sown in dishonour ; it is raised in glory : it is sown in 
weakness ; it is raised in power : it is sown a natural 
body ; it is raised a spiritual body" (1 Cor. xv. 42-44). 

It is true that "Flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God," any more than corruption can inherit 
iucorruptiou (verse 50) ; but there are celestial (or hea- 
venly) bodies, as well as terrestrial (or earthly) bodies 
(verse 40) : there is also a " spiritual body," as well as 
a " natural body" (verse 44). 

The " natural body" is that which we now have ; the 
" spiritual body" is that which Christ now has. And as 
we have borne the image of fallen Adam by having a 
body like his, so shall wc bear the image of Christ by 
having A bodi like his (1 Cor. xv. 49). 

For Christ "shall change our vile body that it may be 
fashioned like unto his glorious body" (Phil. iii. 21). 

What that " glorious body" is, he showed at his trans- 
figm-ation on the Mount, when "his face did shine as the 
sun, and his raiment was white as the fight" (Matthew 
xvii. 2). 

Christ was then — and he is now — in his glorious body ; 
and he has promised to " change our vile bodies that they 
may be like to his glorious body." 

And then, " when this corruptible body shall have put 
on incorruptioD, and this mortal body shall have put on 
immortality, then shall be brought to pass the saying 
that is written, death 18 swaixuwes ur in victoby " 
(1 Cor. XV. 54). 

Who has nut stood by the grave of a parent or a child, 
a wife or a husband, or some one who was dear, and /elt 
the reign of death ? Who does notshudder at the thought 
of lying down like them in the grave? Who does not 
long that '-Death, the last enemy, shall be destroyed?" 
(1 Cor. XV. 26). 

There was a grave once by which Jesus stood and 
called, " Luarus, come forth. And he that was dead came 
forth" (John xi. 43, 44). 

Lazarus came back into a world of woe : yet was there 
joy at his rising from the dead. 

But " the hour is coming, in the which all that are in 
the grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth" (John 
v. 28). They that are his, with glorious incorruptible 
bodies, to " new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness" (2 Peter iii. 13). 

Until that victory over death be won, we " wait for the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body" (Rom. viii. 
23). And, therefore, it is placed among " the articles of 
the Christian faith," as that which can animate all onr 
hopes, and give an object to all our desires, " I believe in 
the resurrection of the body." 

All this, wc know too well, is nothing to all those whose 
hearts are yet possessed with the natural enmity of fallen 
man to holiness and to God (Itom. viii. 7). But to those who 
are seeking for Christ's salvation — whose minds arc in any 
degree conformed to Christ — to them, we believe, there is 
no greater encouragement and help than to know that 
" the things which God has prepared for them that love 
him," are indeed the things that are able to supply all 
the desires which their nature is capable of forming. 

If such should desire to learn more of " the articles of 
the Christian faith,'' we will endeavour to meet such 
desires. 

In the meantime, we ask them to consider that it is not 
without reason that we " earnestly contend for the faith 
once delivered to the saints" (Jude 3) ; and that we are so 
jealous lest that faith should be overborne by the inven- 
tions and coi rupticns of menj 



